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Aspiration- Job Match: Age Trends in a Large 
Nationally-Representative Sample of Yo£ing White Men ^ 

Absuract 

Age trends in the matcli betwreen vocational aspirations and actual jobs 
were studied in a iiationally-representative sample of 3730 white men aged 
16 to 28 who were interviev/ed yearly over a five-year period. As the youth 
aged, higher agreement between jobs and aspirations (classified according 
to Hollai..d's t3npology) occurred. In addition, the distributions of both 
aspirations and actual jobs differed with age. Larger proportions of the 
older mer were engaged in enterprising work, and the d:.stribution of aspira- 
tions, which at age 16 diverged markedly from the distribution of jobs, 
resembled that distribution more closely by age 28, Implications for 
changing strategies of vocational counseling and research are discussed. 
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iTDir-ation-Job Mater. Age Trends in a Large 
. ' ti-iv-Representati Sample of Y-^^jh: White Men 



E^Tic ^ ns (1909) counselor have attercr :: c a * young people 
in iTnn«>;T'a. / ccupational infoma; :on and infcrmj on rhenselves 
in pIcT : ^ areers. Until rt^cently the z-^o' ^ avcV e to counselors 

for pre r±c ocrupational mf ormai _3n have been imwip^; o cope with the 

voIl ^us -\ — i^mation about occupations, a number of upa'ional class!- 
f ica : . ,>n b hava been developed to assist In or . in^: format ion. 

One ^i: ^ rem is Holland's (1973) typology of oer and occupations. 

Thi:^ ' erne y:,,itas the parallel assessment of people aid job- easier and pre- 
via L se: uool- for studying and displaying formation about the job 
concert of i 'Bconc-ny, differences in the jobs -^ r ie of ..afferent ages, 
ract- or gei -r typically do^ the vays these pa: ^rns of employment chanee 
acrr* t^me ^ e development of career stability, rhe macch between people's 
asr icions ~ncL their employment, and the import ~ce of eriucation for income 
attainment in different types of work (Gottf red5: Holland, & Gottfredson, 
197^ : G. Gottfred son, 1977; L. Gottfredson, 1977. n press a, in press b,in p 
rOt fredson 6^ Daiger, 1977), The present paper -eports additional infor- 
oat^an fron a program of research designed to sys : -natically examine careers 
sing the Holland typology. 

Recenr research has examined the occupational r:onstraints within \viiich 
i>^ple attempt to fulfill their aspirations. Based an examination of 
th' occupational aspirations of youth and the distri ution of occupations 
in the economy when both were classified according f the "same typology, 
Gottfredson^ Holland, and Gottfredson (1975) suggest-^d that the distribution 
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of jobs in so iety liraitM tr.e amount of confluence or matcn ber^-e- n people 
and jobs which is' possi: Although they found the distributi :: aspira- 

tions of your similar V-" che distribution oi jobs in the econo:r.\ , .uth 
aspired to -ome types o -""k in greater —ropirtion than such wc- _taally 
existed. example, aspired to irr stigative and artist! obs in 

gre. -er pr :^rtion than : nien were enr ^yec in such work, ar-. oy aspired 

to -jerr'-T-. ^ng work in nai ^ proportic- than such work was h^. y mc i. 
Die :i-:y between d ir ions of aspirations and jobs ha ^ en been 

ta e- dence of th- ; ^ ^f realism of vocational choices ar.r - u; young- 

s-e g.. Trow, 1941 . ;^ ^ dissimilarity does imply that mar youp^ 

p»-r -e either change rr fiir aspirations or else work at und^i -ed jobs. 

T' -cudy extends e r work by . ramining trends in aspirat ion- j ob 

c _rueT' for white men 16 to 28 :o I'iarn how accommodatic :iay cake 

p le following qu. .ns are explored. (a) How much does aspiration- 

' • CO- ^lence increase ■- age? (b) How do the distributions of jobs and 
c .srLr^.':ions of young ih:: vary by age? (c) What percentage of men change 
— V ?f Tork or change c -^ory of aspiration from one ye-^ir to the next, and 
Ljw doe- categorical sta ility of aspiration develop with age? 

Method 

Data on a nationally- representative sample of 3730 young white rnen aged 
14 to 24 in 1966 were obtained from the National Longitudinal Study of the 
Labor Market Experience of Young Men (Parnes et a^l. , 1970). The men vere 
interviewed every year from 1966 to 1971, and the surveys provide data on 

both the aspirations and employment experiences for each of these years. 

/ 

Young men were not surveyed during the years they were in miltt^^ry service. 
The analyses reporLed here are based on comparisons among different age 
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groups. Because of the small number of men in '-ich cohort in 196* , the 
employment experiences of men of different ages .-er-: examined without regard 
to cohort, that is, without regard to which year it *as that they were a 
particular age. For example, the jobs of men a-:rec 18 in any ye-'r were com- 
pared to the jobs of men aged 20 in any year re-, .-- .iless of the survey year 
during which this information was obtained, Thir^ mesns that eacb -tuin could 
be classified into as many as, but not more rha*-' . age groups- 

Data on aspirations and employmenr in two 'se^cutive years were examined 
for different age groups. Occupational ^opirat wer'i obtained by asking 
the men each year what job they would like to b.a-. ^ at age 30, Both aspirations 
and actual jobs held in the current year and . previous year were coded 

according to Holland's (1973) 6-category typo ^ - people and obs: realis- 

tic (R), investigative (I), artistic (A), soc ai ), enterpris ig (E) , 
and conventional (C) , Holland codes for the ,iet:a ed 1960 cens :s occupatiotial 
titles used are shown in Gottfredson and Bro\— (I'^'^S), 

The analyses involve three different gr jps men, Tlie broadest group 
of men examined is labelled "all men" and include: all men for whom both 
current employment status and current occupational v.spiraf" ' s are known. 
In order to assess job-aspiration congruence, a smaller second set of men 
(labelled "employed men" in several tables) was created from the first by 
excluding those men who were not currently employed. The third set of men 
(shown in Tables 2, 4, and 6) is yet smaller and includes only those men 
employed and expressing an aspiration in both the current and uhe previous 
year. This last set of men was used to examine and compare the categorical 
stability of aspirations and of jobs over a one-year period. 

Job-aspiration congruence and the categorical stability of jobs and 
aspirations were assessed in parallel fashion. If jobs or aspirations fell 
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in the same HoLl: z category, they were classified as congruent or stable; 
if they fell iin 'ferent categories, they were considered incongruent or 
not stable. 7 --:^,ree of congruence or stability within each of the seven 
age groups ex^nznr-: was summarized in two ways: by the percentage of men who 
were classifiMi ai^ congruent (percentage agreement) and by Cohen* s (1960) 
kappa. Kappa, is ihe ratio of observed proportionate agreement beyond chance 
to possible aigreeirient beyond chance given the two marginal distributions 
across the si_x categories. 

No significance levels are shown. The stratified sampling design used 
in the NLS ria^ces the usual formulas for the standard errors of kappa inappro- 
priate, Thr issues Investigated all involve trends in the magnitude of 
kappa across .i-;es. The regularity in progressions is believed to be more 
important than mere statistical significance with these very large samples. 

Results 

Age trends in the degree of congruence between category of job aspira- 
tion and category of actual job are examined first. Succeeding tables examine 
trends in the categorical stability of aspirations and of jobs over one-year 
periods. These tables also provide a profile of the types of jobs young men 
want and of the jobs they actually hold r^t different ages. 
Changes in Aspiration-Job Congruence 

Table 1 shows the degree of congruence of aspirations and actual jobs 
for differen*- at,es , It shows that the degree of congruence increases regularly 
and substantially from age 16 to age 28, The percentage of employed men who 
are employed in congruent jobs rises from 43% to 84%, When only agreement 
above that expected by chance is considered, that is when kappas are examined, 
the change is even more dramatic. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 
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Table 1 does not show changes in congruence for the same set of men 
over early career because the seven age groups are composed of somewhat 
different sets of men. Table 2, however, shows increases in congruence over 
a one-year period for the same men. The table shows that aspiration- job con- 
gruence increases over the one-year interval for men of each age. In short. 
Tables 1 and 2 both suggest that job-aspiration congruence increases steadily 
among employed men and is quite high by the late twenties. 

Insert Table 2 About Here 

Stability of Type of Work Held 

This increase in congruence can occur both because men are changing 
their jobs and because they are changing their aspirations. Tables 3 and 
4 show changes in types of work held and Tables 5 and 6 show changes in 
aspirations . 

The top panel of Table 3 shows the percentage of men who were employed 
and vrhat type of work they held if they were employed; the Tower panel 
excludes men not employed and shows the percentage of employed men who 
held each type of work. This table shows a steady change from age 16 to 28 
in the types of 'jobs held by young men. With increasing age a greater propor- 
tion of men are found in investigative, social, and especially enterprising 
jobs. The distribution of work for men in their late twenties is. similar to 
the distribution of jobs for all men reported by Gottfredson, Holland, and 
Gottfredoon (1975),. suggesting that by the late twenties the overall distribu- 
tion of men across tjrpes of work has stabilized. 

Insert Table 3 About Here 
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The distribution of men across the different types of work can change 
both because men who become employed at older ages tend to enter different 
types of work than do men becoming employed at an early age and also because 
men change jobs once employed. Table 4 shows the stability of the type of 
work held by the same men over a one-year interval, and it indicates that 
some of the changes in the distribution of jobs among young men are a result 
of some men changing types of work. The major net shifts occurring at all 
ages are shifts out of realistic work and shifts into enterprising work. 
Percentage agreement does not vary much with age; about 20% of men in all 
the age groups examined here change category of work from one year to the 
next. The kappas, however, increase from .44 to .74 and indicate that cate- 
gorical stability of v;ork is higher among the older men. 

Insert Table 4 About Here 

Stability of Aspirations 

Table 5 shows the percentages of men in different age groups who aspire 
to each of the six categories of work. Percentages are shown separately 
for all men and for employed men, but the pattern is much the same for both 
groups • There is a large decrease in investigative aspirations--f rom a high 
of about 257c -^t: age 16 to ^ low of about 10% at age 28. There are somewhat 
smaller absolute decreases in aspirations for artistic and social work. In 
contrast, there is over a two- fold increase in the proportion of men aspiring 
to enterprising work--from 12% to over 30%. 

Insert Table 5 About Here 

Comparing the distributions of aspirations (Table 5) to the distribu- 
tions of actual jobs (Table 3) is particularly interesting. Both the aspira- 
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tions and the jobs of teenage men differ substantially from the jobs held 
by older men--and thus from the jobs the teenagers are likely to hold later 
in their careers. But, by age 28 the distributions of both aspirations and 
jobs change, and they converge toward the distribution of jobs among older 
men. Although some men may be able to realize their aspirations, it appears 
that a fair number have adjusted their goals for age 30 to be more in line 
with what they realistically expect they will be doing at that age. 

Table 6 provides some more clues about the kinds of changes in aspira- 
tions that occur and at what ages they occur. \ This table examines the one-year 
categorical stability of aspirations of men employed in both the current and 
previous year. Both the percentages of agreement, and the kappas suggest that 
the stability of aspirations from year to year is much the same for employed 
men of all ages — though there may be a dip in stability in the early years 
after high school. This relatively high and constant level of stability in 
aspirations across different, age groups of employed men contrasts with the 
pattern of initially low but increasing stability of actual jobs shown earlier 
(Table 4). 

An examination of net changes in the aggregate distributions of aspira- 
tions in Table 6 shows that aggregate shifts are most pronounced among the 
younger men. The most striking change is between ages 16 and 20 and involves 
a halving of the proportion of men who want to have investigative (e.g. 
scientific or medical) jobs and a doubling, of the percentage who want enter- 
prising (e.g. sales and management) work. Table 5 showefd the same pattern 
of changes when the broader groups of men were considered, but it suggests 
that the shifts occur somewhat later for men who are not yet employed. The 
large shift out of investigative and into enterprising work. occurs during the 
college-going ages and is consistent with the science to non-science shift 
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among college majors found by Astin and Panos (1969). A decrease in aspira- 
tions for artistic work occurs among somewhat older men and is accompanied 
by the continued increase in interest in enterprising work. To summarize 
these results, 20 to 307o of men in all the age groups examined here change 
their type of aspiration over a onf;-year period, but their adjustment as a 
group to the constraints of the labor market--that is, to the realities of 
what jobs a?'9 most and least available — seems to occur by age 20 or 22. 

Discussion \ 
This report is based on longitudinal data for a large nationally-repre- 
sentative sample and provides the best evidence to date on age trends in 
aspiration- job match and on the one-year stability of aspirations and type 
of work held. The major limitation of the study is that it examines only 
one segment of .the work force. Further work should examine the employment 
experiences of non-whites and of females, especially because it is plausible 
that these groups face more obstacles to fulfilling their aspirations. ' 
The experiences of older workers should also be examined, although this 
appears to be a less serious limitation because (a) congruence is already 
high by age 28 and (b) one- and five-year job stability has been shown to 
be relatively high beyond age 30 (G. Gottfredson, 1977; Byrne, 1975; Sommers* 
6c Eck, 1977). A second limitation has already been mentior^ed — cohort and 
age differences are confounded. It has been assumed here that cohort differ- 
ences are minimal and that the differences discovered between the age groups 
reflect primarily developmental differences occurring with age. Nevertheless, 
different cohorts have probably been affected differently by the economic ups 
and downs of the last decade, so cohort differences must be explicitly examined 
in further research. 

■ . u 
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Aspiration^Job Congruence 

Aaisuming that cohorts are similar, it appears that there are large 
shifts in-' both the types of jobs men hold and the jobs they want at different 
ages. Aspiration- job match increases dramatically with age, even above that 
predicted as potentially possible when the aspirations of youngsters are ' 

\ 

compared to the jobs actually likely to be available to them. If the aspira- 
tions of 16 year-olds (Table 5) are compared to the jobs held by 28 year-olds 
(Table 3), at most only 737o of men could find jobs congruent with these as- 
vpirations. Table 1 does show that only half of the men 20 or younger are 
in the type of work they would like to be in by age 30, but 84% of 28 year- 
ol'ds say they are in congruent jobs. Although some proportion of men undoubtedly 
have been able to move into their preferred type of work, these results suggest 
that a minimum of 11% of the men have accommodated to labor market realities 
by adjusting their aspirations by age 30. 

Whether or not men have changed their ambitions for later years of their 
careers is unknown, but they are likely to have done so because they have 
altered their earlier goals. Furthermore, they have altered their aspira- 
tions so that they conform much more closely to the jobs which have apparently 
been available to men in our society. 

This adjustment is not surprising, of course. And from a societal per- 
spective, it is desirable that workers be happy with the jobs they must fill — 
that they want the jobs they have or can get. But the masaive shifts in 
aspirations raise some interesting questions. How difficult is it to 
change aspirations? Vocational theory implies that shifting aspirations 
involves a shift in one's basic conception of oneself. The analyses showed 
that the major net changes in aspirations are from investigative to enter- 
prising work— which is a particularly difficult shift in ^erms of Holland's 
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theory--anci they continue among men late into their twenties. Furthermore, 
who is best able to realize their aspirations? Early deciders or the voca- 
tionally mature? The most talented? The well-educated or the well-to-do? 
And when does this adjustment of aspirations most oi'.en occur? When making 
decisions about college before even taking a job? When taking one's first 
job? Or is it gradually coming to terms with or coming to like a job one 
once thought only a way-station to another destination? 
Implications for Research and Practice 

The results from this study are also a vivid reminder that the occupa- 
tional world severely constrains the options of workers and that workers must 
in some way adjust to this reality. Although little research has examined 
the barriers or thwarting conditions with which workers must cope, theorists 
are beginning to stress the need for such research (e.g. Crites, 1976; 
Kruraboltz, Mitchell, & Jones ,^ 1978) . But the results also remind- us of 
another aspect of this reality tMat counselors and researchers are apt to 
forget if they deal primarily with the .more advantaged sectors of society-- 
that people must compote for the same limited supply and selection of jobs. 
A, recent volume on career counseling (Whiteley & Resnikoff, 1978) illustrates 
this oversight. In that volume Crites (1978a) illustrates hie comprehensive 
new model of career counseling with a case study of a high-ability college- 
bound high school student who is disturbed because she is undecided between 
• social work and teaching. Nowhere in the entire volume are. we faced with 

the considerably more poignant career problems which result from the 
. restricted pool of jobs available in our society. For example, in 1970 about 
2.5 million people were employed as janitors and maids, more people than were 
employed as either lawyers, doctors, accountants, or engineers (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1973). And in, that year 1.8 million people lost their jobs. 
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with another 2.3 mi' lion unemployed for other reasons (U.S. Department of 
Labor, 1976). Man: other Illustrations of the restricted nature of the job 
market could be provided, but the point is that to some degree fe^tting good 
jobs is a zero-sum game (i.e. when some people win, others lose), an^ that 
many people must work in low-paying, low-prestige, low-security jobs if they 
are able to get jobs at all. 

To more fully appreciate the constraining and competitive nature of the 
occupational world, vocational counseling and research must shift its emphasis 
from primarily analyzing individual clients and individual occupations to 
examining the broader social and economic environments that constrain career 
development .and to analyzing the distributions of populations of individuals 
across environments. Three suggestions for analyzing social and occupational 
environments are provided below. 

(1) Parallel classifications of people and jobs developed in the trait- 
factor tradition of counseling (e.g., Holland, 1973) are Valuable tools for ^ 
studying -career development. Predictions about development '(Holland & 
Gottfredson, 1976) originating from the modern dif f erentialist theory of 
person-job match (i.e., from the modernized version of trait-factor theory) 
are supported in this study: congruence does increase with age as workers 
change the type of work they do or the type of work to which they aspire. 
But more important, the parallel classification of people and of occupations 
provides new insights into career development. .Not only do individual men 
change jobs and aspirations, but these changes are highly patterned at the ' 
aggregate level. The distribution of jobs and of aspirations of entire 
age grpups shift with age and converge toward the distributions of jobs 
typical of working older men. The direction of these shifts suggests that > 
young men are responding to conditions of the labor market which, have not 
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always been examined in studies of career development. 

' When Holland's tjrpology is used to describe and classify job environments 
it should generally be eLaiorated to include distinctions in job level or 
prestige bacause other research has shown the types to differ considerably in 
prestige and GED level (Gott f redson , in press b). Many of the men in this 
study who changed category of aspiration or job undoubtedly also changed level 
of aspiration or job. Incorporating level distinctions would also make resear 
with Holland's scheme more comparable with status attainment and other socio- 
logical research (Blau & Duncan, 1967) which conceptualizes career development 
primarily as a competition among different socioeconomic groups for jobs high 
in the occupational prestige hierarchy. 

(2) Voca^ ional psychologists and counselors have devoted much effort to 
understanding what makes a wise career choice and how people come (or should 
come) to make choices before entering the labor market. In contrast, we know 
little about how people implement career strategies in a world which severely 
constrains their options, so we now. need to look more closely at what actually 
happens to people after they become employed . Over two decades ago, Super (as 
quoted by Crites, 1978b) stressed the utility of knowledge about career 
patterns tor career counseling and proposed research questions such as the 
following: What are the typical entry, intermediate, and regular adult occupa 
tions of persons from different socio-economic levels? What factors are 
related to the direction and raiie of movement from one job or occupation to 
another? But research attacking such questions in the last two decades has 
been conducted primarily outside the discipline by sociologists interested in 
questions of the perpetuation of inequality across generations (e.g. Lipset & 
Bendix, 1959; Blau & Duncan, 1967; Sewell &Hauser, 1975) and this large 
literature has only occasionally made its way into the vocational literature 
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(cf. Vetter, 1978). Industrial and organizational psychology with its focus 
cr; designing work systems that promote performance and satisfaction also appears 
to be a good source of information about career development. This literature 
is better integrated into the vocational literature, largely th'-ough the writings 
of '"-^ll (1976; see also Super and Hall, 1978). In the past, vocational 
counselors and researchers have turned toward other disciplines--particularly 
to psychotherapy--f or insight into the structure of personality and personal 
adjustment. We now need to take similar advantage of disciplines such as 
sociology and economics for insight into the structure of the socioeconomic 
world with x^7hich individuals must cope. 

(3) The types of opportunities and barriers in the environment which 
people face during career development should be cataloguecl and their distribu - 
tion across different age and social groups systematically examined . Such 
information is needed for determining a fair or rational allocation of counsel- 
ing resources --who needs counseling services the most, at what ages or stages 
in the life cycle, and of what type? We have a lot of information about the 
demands and reinforcers of individual occupat ions ' from trait-factor research 
in rVocational psychology (e.g. , Campbell, 1971),^ from job analyses (e.g., 
McCormick, Jeahneret, 6^ >[echam, 1972), and from periodic surveys and consenses 
of the population (e.g., U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973), although these data 
are often not organized m the terms most useful to counselors. We have little 
data by comparison on the availability and location of these different environ- 
ments. For example, Holdomb and Anderson (1977) discovered that out of 522 

1971 and 1975, 41 dealt with career information and 
availability. Other constraints which are acknowledged 
only implicitly in cuTrrent discussions of counseling should also be catalogued. 
For example, societal norms about what is appropriate career behavior for 
different ages or sexes .are probably quite strong. Such pressures are 
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Implicitly acknowledged in discussions of indecision and of counselors' strat- 
egi-ps for reducing the anxiety or guilt of being undecided (e.g., Crites, 1978a) 
--why would clients feel discomfort of guilt if they were not violating some 
expectation for their career behavior? Parent-child conflicts in occupational 
aspirations for the child are also cited as frequent problems. Relevant 
learning environments --an important focus of Krumboltz ' s social learning theory 
of career selection (Krumboltz, Mitchell, & Jones, l978)--can be expected to 
differ systematically for the sexes and differen': ethnic groups. Such 
differences in learning environments are important partly because they ma. 
reinforce race and sex differences in employment. For example, Gottfredson 
(1978) has suggested that exposure to a different pattern of occupational 
environments is partly responsible for black youngsters adjusting their 
occupational aspirations towards different families of work than do whites 
when the youngsters abandon initial unrealistic preferences for professir-ial 
work.* The distribution of needs for counseling services- should then be 
compared with the actual distribution of services. It is possible trhat 
counseling resources are most available to the most advantaged populations in 
our society (e.g., more available, to college students than to non-college 
bound youngsters) and thus to those who may need it least in the competition 
for jobs. 
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Table 1 

Congruence of Aspirations and Actual Jobs 



Age 


Aspiration - 
7o Agreemsnt 


Job Congruence 
Kappa 


(N) 


16 


42.5 


.11 


(348) 


1 ft 




.20 


(744) 


20 


53.4 


.32 


(862) 


22 


60.3 


.44 


(865) 


2A 


67.8 


.55 


(904) 


26 


75.4 


.65 


(805) 


28 


84.0 


'.77 


(432) 



NOTE: Table includes all men employed and expressing an aspiration 
in the current year. 
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Table 2 





Congruence 


of Aspirations and 


Actual Jobs 


\ 


in 


Two Consecutive Years for Men Employed Both Years 








Aspiration • 


- Job Congruence 




Age 


Year 


7o Agreement 


Kappa 


(N) 


16 


previous 
current 


36.9 
46.2 


.06 
.14 


(160) 


18 


previous 
current 


47.4 
52.0 


.13 
.22 


(454) 


20 


prev lous 
current 


53.9 
55.7 


.28 
.33 


(601) 


22 


prcv ious 
current 


57.4 
63.6 


.40 
.48 


(646) 


24 


previous 
current 


68.6 
69.1 


.56 

.56 , 


(741) 


26 


previous* 
current 


71.6 
76.8 


.60 

.67 ' 


(676) 


28 


previous 
current 


81.8 
83.8 


.74 
.77 


(395) 



NOTE: Table includes only uien employed and expressing an aspiration 
in toth the previous and current years, 
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Table 3 

Category of Work Held by All Men and by 
Employed Men Only (Percent) 



Age 






Category 


of Work 




Not employed 


(N) 




- R 


I 


A 


S 


E 


C 


All Men 


16 


41.5 


0.1 


1.3 


0.6 


5.6 


1.2 


49.6 


(691) 


18 


47.7 


1.1 


1.6 


1.6 


6.6 


3.7 


37.7 


(1195) 


20 


48.2 


3.0 


2.1 


2.7 


10.8 


5.6 


27.4 


(1188) 


22 


49.6 


5.4 


2.3 


8.3 


13.7 


6.5 " 


14.3 


(1009) 


24 


46.5 


8.3 


1.5 


8.4 


21.2 


7.0 


7.0 


(972) 


26 


48.8 


8.2 


1.6 


9.1 


21.9 


6.7 


3.7 


(836) 


28 


45.7 


8.8 


2.0 


10.0 


25.8 


5.4 


2.3 


(442) 


Employed Men Only 


16 


82.5 


0.3 


2.6 


1.1 


11.2 


2.3 




(348) 


18 


76.6 


1.7 


2.6 


2.6 


10.6 


5.9 




(744) 


20. 


66.5 


4.2 


2.9 


3.7 


15.0 


7.8 




(862) 


22 


57.8 


6.2 


2.6 


9.7 


16.0 


7.6 




(865) 


24 


50.0 


9.0 


1.6 


9.1 


22.8 


7.5 


i 


(904) 


26 


5G.7 


8.6 


1.6 


9.4 


22.7 


7.0 




(805) 


28 


46.8 


9.0 


2.1 


10.2 


26.4 


5.6 




(432) 



NOTE: Table includes only men expressing an aspiration in the current 
year. 
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Table 4 

Category and Stability of Work Held in Two Consecutive 
Years by Men Employed both Years (Percent). 



Category of Work 



Age 


• Year 


R 




I 


A 




S 


E 






C 


16 


previous 


76 


.9 


.0.0 


3.8 


0 


.6 


12 


.5 


6 


.3 




current 


78 


.1 


0.0 


3.8 


1 


.3 


12 


.5 


4 


.4 


xo 


p rev LOUS 


77 


O 

. O 


I . I 




1 


Q 
. O 


10 


. D 


5 


. 9 




current 


77 


.3 


1.5 


2.2 


2 


.6 


11 


.0 


5 


.3 


20 


previous 


74, 


.0 . 


2.2 


2.5 


2 


.2 


12 


.3 


6 


.8 




current 


68. 


.6 


3.8 


2.3 


3 


.7 


14 


.0 


7 


.7 


22 


previous 


63, 


.0 


6.0 


2.8 


6 


.8 


13, 


.2 


8 


. 2 




current 


59. 


. 1 


5.9 


2.9 


8 


.5 


15, 


.9 


-» 

/ 


.6 


24 


previous 


52. 


,4 


8.2 


3.2 


10 


.3 


18, 


.8 


7 


.2 




current 


51. 


,3 


8.4 


1.5 


9, 


.3 


22, 


.5 


7 


.0 


26 


previous 


49. 


4 


8.1 


0.9 


10, 


.2 


22. 


2 


9, 


.2 




currertt 


49. 


1 


7.8 


1.3 


9. 


.6 


24. 


4 


7, 


.7 


28 


previous 


49. 


1 


8.4 


1.5 


10. 


,4 


24. 


8 


5, 


.8 




current 


46. 


8 


8.9 


2.3 


10. 


,6 


'25. 


8 


5. 


.6 



Categorical 
Stability of Job 

7o Agreement Kappa (N) 



78.8 



78.2 



75.4 



76.6 



82.3 



81.4 



82.0 



.44 (160) 

.43 (454) 

.47 (601) 

.60 (646) 

.74 (741) 

.73 (676)- 

t. 

.^4 (395) 



NOTE: Table includes only men employed and expressing an aspiration in both 
the previous and current years. 
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Table 5 
Category of Aspirations 
All Men and Employed Men (Percent) 



Aspirations for Category of Work 

Age . R •■' !■ A S E C (N) 

All Men 

16 36.0 26.6 7.4 14.2 12.4 3. (691) 

18 • 34.4 17.4 9.0 16.9 17.2 5.1 (1195) 

20 • 32.7 16.1 6.8 15.0 25.3 4.0 (1188) 

22 35.2 12.2 5.8 15.6 26.6 4.6 (1009) 

24 34.2 11.9 2.6- 11.9 33.8 5.4 (972) 

26 40.0 8.2 2.0 11.5 33.0 5.3 (836) 

28 42.8 10.4 2.0 10.6 29.9 4.3 (442) 



Employed Men Only 

16 41.1 24.7 5.7 12.9 11.5 4.0 (348) 

18 43.5 13.2 8.5 14.4 16.3 4.2 (744) 

20 39.9 12.3 6.8 12.6 24.6 3.7 (862) 

22 37.4 10.2 5.5 14.6 27.4 4.8 (865) 

24 35.8 10.6 2.4 11.4 34.6 5.1 (904) 

26 40.4- 7.7 2.0 11.3 33.2 5.5 (805) 

28 42.6 10.6 ' 1.8 10.9 ,29.6 4.4 (432) 



NOTE: Table includes only men expressing an aspiration in the 
current year. 
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Table 6 

Category and stability of Aspirations in 
• Two Consecutive Years 



Category of Aspirations 



Categorical Stability 
of Aspirations 



Age 


' Year 


R 


I 








S 




E 






n 


> 

16 


previous 


40 


.0 


27 


.5 


7 


.5 


11 


.3 


11 


.3 


2 


.5 




current 


. 45 


.6 


Z J 




/ 


. 5 


i i 


o 

. J 


9 


. 4 


o 

J 


. 1 


18 


previous 


45 


.6 


17 


.0 


6 


.4 


15 


.0 


12 


.6 


3 


.5 




current 


46 


.5 


13 


.2 


7 


.3 


14, 


.3 


.15 


.9 


2 


.9 


20 


previous 


44 


.4 


10 


.6 


7 


.5 


11, 


.6 


20, 


.6 


5 


.2 




current 


43 


. 1 


11. 


.6 


7 


.5 


10. 


.8 


23, 


.3 


3 


.7 


22 


pi;:evious 


38 


.2 


12. 


.2 


6 


.0 


13. 


.9 


26. 


.2 


3 


.4 




current 


40, 


.4 


10. 


. 1 


5 


.3 


13. 


.3 


27. 


. ] 


3 


.9 


24 


previous 


39. 


.0 


10. 


.7 


2, 


.7 


12, 


.0 


30. 


.5 


5, 


. 1 




current 


36. 


.7 


10. 


.4 


2, 


.3 


11. 


,5 


34. 


,7 


4. 


.5 


26 


previous 


37. 


.6 


9. 


.5 


2, 


.2 


11. 


,4 


33. 


,0 


6. 


.4 




current 


39. 


,5 


7. 


2 


1. 


.9 


11. 


5 


33. 


7 


6. 


. 1 


28 


previous 


40. 


,8 


7. 


6 


1, 


.5 


11. 


1 


33. 


9 


5. 


. 1 




current 


42. 


,0 


9. 


9 


2, 


.0 


11. 


1 


30. 


4 


4. 


.6 



% Agreement 



Kappa 



(N) 



72.5 



67.8 



69.9 



71.5 



73.4 



75.6 



81.0 



.62 



55 



,59 



.62 



.63 



.66 



73 



(160) 
(454) 
(601) 
(646) 
(741) 

.1 

(676) 
(395) 



NOTE: Table includes only men employed and expressing an aspiration in both the 
current and previous years. 
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